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Building the Future 


The San Francisco Conference 
was in effect a meeting of the lead- 
ing “umpires” of the world. They 
met to lay down the rules and estab- 
lish the framework within which a 
new and improved game of interna- 
tional relations may be _ played. 
Much has been said and written dur- 
ing the last few weeks concerning 
the rules. Much more needs to be 
said and written concerning the 
players; that is, the men, women, 
and children upon whose integrity, 
ideals, and competence the final vic- 
tory of lasting peace must depend. 

The report of the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, 
“Building the Future for Children 
and Youth,” which has just been re- 
leased, is devoted to those funda- 
mental principles upon which the 
development and training of the 
players of this critical game must 
be built. The report stresses the 
need for the expansion of services, 
both public and private, for maternal 
and child health and for crippled 
children. “The health of children 
no less than their education is a 
public responsibility.” For the fiscal 
year 1946, the maximum authorized 
for appropriation from Federal 
funds for grants to States for ma- 
ternal and child health should be 
raised, the report points out, by ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. 

Need for a decided increase in 
child-welfare services is also empha- 
sized in the report. In the major- 
ity of counties there is no child- 
welfare worker to assist in furnish- 
ing care to children in their own 
homes, to those coming to the atten- 
tion of police, for adolescents strand- 
ed in war communities, or for those 
who need temporary shelter and de- 
tention. Others needing special 
care include the mentally deficient, 
the emotionally disturbed, and 
children who are born out of wed- 
lock. Federal funds and local pri- 
vate funds must be made available 
in far larger amounts to provide 
these and similar services. 


Extension and improvement of 


other social-security programs are 
also essential ingredients in an ade- 
quate training program for the fu- 
ture players in the game of national 
and international cooperation. No 
less important, and a matter that 
has been widely neglected during 
the war is child-labor legislation, 
The report recommends the adop- 
tion of a 16-year minimum for all 
employment during school hours 
and for work at any time in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establish- 
ments. 

Need for immediate study of such 
problems as a correlated mental-hy- 
giene program for children and 
youth, adequate guardianship of 
children, and leisure-time services, 
is urged by the report. Programs 
for youth, including student aid, 
placement services, opportunities for 
combining employment and educa- 
tion, and problems of migrant youth 
are also recommended for early and 
careful attention. 

On the much-discussed subject of 
compulsory military training, the 
commission report points out that 
no matter what formal program may 
be decided upon, the basic security 
of the Nation lies in vigorous éf- 
forts by both public and _ private 
agencies and the individual citizen 
to strengthen child life and the full 
and adequate development of youth, 

This report should have the care- 
ful attention of parents, educators, 
physicians, the clergy, social work- 
ers, legislators, representatives of 
labor and management, and indeed 
all who have interest in and real re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
our children and youth. It charts 
a course for the future in simple and 
practical terms. 


L 


LEonARD W. Mayo 
Chairman, National Commission 
on Children in Wartime 
President, Child Welfare League 
of America 
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CARING FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN 


No easy formula can be offered 
jor management of convalescence in 
children, said Dr. Joseph A. John- 
ston, Chief of the Pediatric Service 
§ Henry Ford Hospital, at a con- 
ference on convalescent care for chil- 
lren, held at Hershey, Pa., April 
19-20, 1945, by a committee of the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
iren and Adults. Ideal management 
f convalescence, Dr. Johnston went 
n to say, involves attention to every 
factor that affects growth and de- 
velopment, such as diet, infection, 
hormone activity, physical activity, 
and mental status. 

The purposes of the conference, 
as stated by the chairman, Dr. A. L. 
Van Horn, Director of the Division 
of Health Services, Children’s Bu- 
rau, were: “To review the basic 
physical, mental, and social needs of 
children during convalescence, to 
study the interrelationship of the 
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Conference at Hershey, Pa., points up 


the need to interrelate services 


By KATHLEEN ALLEN 


Director of Study on Convalescence, 
National Society for Crippled Children 


various services for the convalescent 
child and the coordination of these 
services, to obtain a body of infor- 
mation regarding problems of con- 
valescent care, and to stimulate 
thinking in this field among the va- 
rious groups represented at the con- 
ference.” 

Discussing the emotional aspects 
of convalescence, Dr. Milton J. E. 
Senn, Psychiatrist, New York Hos- 
pital, and Associate Professor of 
Pediatrics and Psychiatry, Cornell 
University Medical College, urged 
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Photograph by Philip Bonn, Children’s Bureau 


HAPPY AND BUSY, this young rheumatic-fever patient is on road to recovery, learn- 
ing to make a scarf on a little loom supplied by the hospital where he is being cared for. 


that the child who had been ill and 
was returning to good health be con- 
sidered as a living, changing person 
whose mind and body jointly share 
in his recovery and in the process of 
his growth. (It is expected that Dr. 
Senn’s paper, and possibly others, 
will appear in full in an early issue 
of THE CHILD.) 

Convalescent care must meet the 
needs of the whole child, said Dr. 
Waldo E. Nelson, Professor of Ped- 
iatrics at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, opening a discussion among 
representatives of eight professional 
fields that contribute to the proper 
convalescent care of children—medi- 
cal, nursing, physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, medical-social ser- 
vice, education, nutrition, and ad- 
ministration. Dr. Nelson gave as 
an example the child who had rheu- 
matic heart disease. Such a child, 
he said, may recover from his physi- 
cal illness without evidence of dam- 
age, but unless the persons taking 
care of him have kept him from hav- 
ing mental and emotional disturb- 
ances, the management of his illness 
is not satisfactory. Dr. Nelson told 
the conference that the necessity for 
concerted, organized, and properly 
balanced action by those who are 
essential to the care of the whole 
child overshadows all individual 
phases of convalescent care. No one 
person should be, or can be, most 
important, said Dr. Nelson, adding 
that this applies to the doctor as it 
does to the other essential personnel. 


Nursing 


Representing the nursing field, 
Isabelle. Jordan, R.N., Director of 
the Sharon Sanatorium, Sharon, 
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Mass., spoke of convalesctnt nursing 
of children as intelligent mothering 
plus trained service. A nurse, she 
said, to be successful, should instinc- 
tively cherish each child. The 
younger the child, the more physical 
demonstration of affection he will 
need, said Miss Jordan, and time 
must be found to allow for this. 
Even the older children need a well- 
timed pat, she added, an occasional 
tucking in at night, a sympathetic 
ear when something is bothering 
them, and sometimes a special per- 
sonal chat. 


Physical Therapy 


Representing the field of physical 
therapy, Jessie L. Stevenson, R.N., 
President of the American Physi- 
otherapy Association, said that the 
convalescent home that uses its 
physical therapist only for the cor- 
rective phase of her work is not get- 
ting the maximum benefit of the ser- 
vice she is prepared to give. Pre- 
ventive services also are needed, said 
Miss Stevenson, and both the pre- 
ventive and the corrective services 
that are begun in the hospital should 
be continued in the convalescent in- 
stitution. Furthermore, the physical 
therapist should be used as a con- 
sultant in body mechanics and pos- 
ture in all departments of the insti- 
tution—the wards, the schoolroom, 
and the playground. And, Miss 
Stevenson went on, she can suggest 
adjustments in school furniture and 
play equipment that will permit cor- 
rect use of the child’s body in all his 
activities. The nurse, the teacher, 
and the person responsible for rec- 
reational therapy, she continued, 
should know the type and amount of 
general and local activity that are 
safe for the child, what positions are 
desirable, and what positions are to 
be avoided or to be permitted only 
for short periods. 


Occupational Therapy 
Occupational therapy is equally 


important for the 2-year-old and the 
10-year-old, according to Claire 
Spackman, Director of the Curative 
Workshop of the Philadelphia 
School of Occupational Therapy and 
the Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ment of the Graduate Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Miss 
Spackman reminded the conference 
that long months of illness, in a hos- 
pital, in a convalescent home, or 
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even in the child’s own home deprive 
the child of the experiences, mental 
and physical, that he needs. No 
therapeutic program can take the 
place of normal life, she added, but 
it can compensate to some degree for 
opportunities lost. It is only with 
the fullest cooperation of the medi- 
cal, nursing, social-service, educa- 
tional, library, and physical and oc- 
cupational-therapy departments that 
this can be accomplished, said Miss 
Spackman. 


Medical-Social Work 


The medical-social worker must 
be able to evaluate a child’s social 
situation in terms of his physical and 
emotional needs, said Muriel Gay- 
ford, Lecturer in Medical-Social 
Work at Bryn Mawr College. She 
must also be able to present her find- 
ings to the physician, went on Miss 
Gayford, so that an individualized 
and appropriate decision may be 
made regarding convalescent plans 
for the child. In each step of the 
planning and carrying out of the 
treatment, she said, the medical- 
social worker must prove her ability 
to work with the child and his par- 
ents. The medical-social worker’s 
contacts with the child will probably 
be not so numerous, nor the relation- 
ship so close, as it is for many of the 
other personnel in the hospital, Miss 
Gayford continued, but she is likely 
to know the child’s parents more in- 
timately than do the other workers 
concerned with the child. 


Rheumatic Heart Disease 


Discussing the child with rheu- 
matic heart disease caused by rheu- 
matic fever, Dr. Alexander T. Mar- 
tin, Chairman of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics Committee 
on Rheumatic Fever, told the group 
that such a child should have as pro- 
longed care as a child with tubercu- 
losis. Because of their chronicity 
rheumatic fever and _ tuberculosis 
have this in common, he said, that 
bed rest is still the most effective 
therapeutic agent during the active 
phase of the infection. 


Postwar Programs 


During the postwar period more 
emphasis than ever will be placed 
upon convalescent programs for 
crippled children, said Lt. Colonel 
A. R. Shands, Jr., M. D., Chief of 
Surgical Office, Professional Divi- 


sion, Army Air Forces. The ten- 
dency, said Dr. Shands, will be to 
remove the patient from the active- 
hospital bed as soon as _ possible, 
More careful discrimination will be 
made between the hospital patient 
and the convalescent, he said; the 
convalescent program will include 
more types of children ; and prevoca- 
tional training will be given the 
younger child, as well as vocational 
evaluation of the child at a very early 
age. All this will lead to the more 
complete and earlier socialization of 
the child, continued Dr. Shands, and 
in the end this will result in a wider 
and more hopeful horizon for the 
child with a physical handicap. 


Placement Services 


Ethel Verry, Director of the Chi- 
cago Orphan Asylum and member 
of the faculty of the School of Social 
Work, University of Chicago, in 
sidering the placement of convales- 
cent children, said: 

No one, at least no one who is in- 
formed or who has given any thought to 
the matter, would dispute the fact that the 
best place for a sick child to get well, as 
soon as he can get along without the 
highly skilled medical and nursing ser- 
vice and formal treatment available only 
in the hospital or institution, is in his own 
home. Since that fact is so obvious, the 
basic resources for convalescent care in 
any community should be in the form of 
service and aid to the child’s family so 
that whenever it is at all possible the 
child can get the care that he needs, when 
he needs it, in his own home. But ina 
world where families live under housing 
conditions as deplorable as now exist in 
many communities, where others work 
outside the home and place their young- 
sters for long hours in nursery groups or 
day-care homes, where strained and un- 
happy and unhealthy family relationships 
and parental attitudes defy the skill of 
case worker and psychiatrist, there are 
sure to be children who, although they do 
get along somehow in their homes when 
they are well, simply cannot get well 
under the same conditions. The recogni- 
tion of such situations, the diagnosis, if 
you will, of the need for foster-home 
placement as a convalescent measure, calls 
for a very wise and skillful weighing of 
the medical and social and emotional fac- 
tors in each situation if serious mistakes 
in planning, with subsequent harm to the 
child, not to mention waste of community 
resources, are to be avoided. 

« = xs 


Among the other speakers who 
participated in the conference were: 
Kathleen Allen, Director of Study 
on Convalescent Care for Children 
E. H. L. Corwin, Executive Secre- 
tary, Committee on Public Health 
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Relations, New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York; Helen Den- 
ecke, Director, Detroit Orthopedic 
Clinic and Sigma Gamma Hospital 


School, Detroit; Doris Langdon, 
R. N., Orthopedic Nursing Consul- 
tant, Connecticut Department of 
Health; Robert Lyon, M. D., Medi- 
cal Director, Cincinnati Children’s 
Convalescent Home, and Associate 
Professor of Pediatrics, College of 
Medicine, University of Cincinnati ; 
Elise Martens, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, U. S. Office of Education ; 
Claude W. Munger, M. D., Director 
of St. Luke’s Hospital and Conva- 
lesccent Home, New York; Win- 
throp Phelps, M. D., Director, 
Children’s Rehabilitation Institute, 
3altimore ; Allen F. Voshell, M. D., 
Director, Orthopedic Service, James 
Lawrence Kernan Hospital and In- 
dustrial School of Maryland, and 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, 
University of Maryland; and El- 
eanor Wilkinson, Consultant in Nu- 
trition, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

The proceedings of the conference, 
which will be printed, it is hoped, in 
the early fall, will add to the meager 
bibliography now available on con- 
valescent care for children. These 
proceedings should be useful as 
teaching material in medical schools, 
and in the teaching units of services 
allied with medicine in the care of 
sick children and of children recov- 
ering from illness. 


Committee Studying 
Convalescent Care 


The calling of this conference was 
a milestone in the progress of a 
study of the needs of children for 
convalescent care and the facilities 
available for such care, which has 
been carried on for nearly a year and 
ahalf under the sponsorship of the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults by a committee of 
that society. The chairman of the 
committee is Dr. A. L. Van Horn, 
Director, Division of Health Ser- 
vices, United States Children’s Bu- 
teau, who was also chairman of the 
conference at Hershey. 

The committee has described the 
scope of its study as follows: 

The study on convalescent care for 
children is being conducted for the pur- 


pose of exploring the physical, mental, 
and social needs of children during the 
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convalescent period; to define the opti- 
mum standards which shouid govern the 
provisions for care; and to determine the 
needs for the extension and improvement 
of convalescent facilities for the physi- 
cally handicapped child in this country. 


Participation Sought 


The committee has sought to ob- 
tain information through several 
methods. Invitations to participate 
in the study were sent to the staffs 
of convalescent homes for children 
throughout the country in order 
that the practices already established 
in institutional programs for con- 
valescent care might be learned. The 
majority of the convalescent homes 
accepted this invitation and have 
been extremely gracious in their 
sharing of information with the com- 
mittee. It was realized early that 
the community also had an interest 
in such a project and for that reason 
help was sought from the Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils, Inc., in 
order to obtain a cross section of 
opinion from councils of social agen- 
cies as to what the needs of children 
in their geographic areas might be. 
The official State agencies that serve 
children through crippled children’s 
programs were approached also, 
since it was believed that such offi- 
cial agencies not only were more 
closely in touch with the needs of 
rural children, but are actually at 
present the largest purchasers of 
convalescent care for childrén, 
through payments from Federal 
grants. Opinion as to need was also 
sought from the State affiliates of 


Cerebral Palsy 


CHILDREN WITH CEREBRAL PALSY; a re- 
port on the problem in California and a 
suggested program for their care. State 
Departments of Public Health and Edu- 
cation, San Francisco. December 1944. 


A short general survey of the subject 
of cerebral palsy, adapted from a report 
by the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, is included in this report, 
as well as facts collected concerning the 
extent of the problem in California and 
a concrete plan for the care and education 
of these children in the State. It is em- 
phasized that a successful State program 
for the care of children with cerebral 
palsy must include and coordinate the 
medical, surgical, neurological, educa- 
tional, and social services. This report 
contains much of interest to all workers 
concerned with handicapped children. 


thie National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

Consultation has been sought 
from many individuals and agencies 
concerned with medical care for 
children, and representatives of the 
major medical-care agencies have 
met with the committee at its month- 
ly meetings in Washington. Among 
the organizations that have shared 
their ideas with the committee are 
the United States Public Health 
Service and the National Research 
Council. ‘The United States 
Children’s Bureau has given consul- 
tation through members of its vari- 
ous divisions and this has demon- 
strated effectively what good results 
can be obtained when official and 
private agencies get together on 
matters that are a common concern. 

‘Visits have been paid to many 
communities throughout the country 
by the director of the study so that 
the basic schedules might be sup- 
plemented by first-hand information 
on existing programs for con- 
valescent care. The committee is 
interested in exploring programs 
that have been set up for children 
convalescing in their own homes or 
in foster homes under the auspices 
of child-placing agencies. 


Tally of Needs 


A tally of convalescent needs of 
individual children in a variety of 
diagnostic groups is to be made by 
a cross section of hospitals. The 
findings of the study are to be made 
available through a published re- 
port, and it is thought that these 
findings will be useful to the many 
citizen groups that are planning the 
development of convalescent care 
for children during the postwar pe- 
riod. Many community groups 
have crystallized their feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the children of the 
Nation by preparing to build con- 
valescent units in the postwar pe- 
riod, and it is largely due to the 
impetus of requests from _ such 
groups that the committee on con- 
valescent care came into being. 
Heretofore facts on convalescent 
care for children have not been 
available in any concentrated form. 
The Commission on Hospital Care 
and other over-all planning groups 
also wish to consider the material 
gathered by the committee in their 
picture of total needs for medical 
care in the United States. 





Planning To Meet Poliomyelitis 


By A. L. VAN HORN, M. D. 


Director, Division of Health Services, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


Whether or not the season of 1945 
brings an epidemic of poliomyelitis 
as serious as that of 1944, there are 
already an increased number of chil- 
dren with poliomyelitis in some 
States who need care and treatment. 

Last year 19,271 cases of acute 
poliomyelitis were reported in the 
United States, more cases than were 
reported in any previous year since 
1916. This year the number ran 50 
percent higher than in 1944, up to 
the middle of June. By July 14, 
however, the total reported (1,677) 
was slightly below the 1944 figure 
for the same date (1,755), although 
far above normal, and reaching epi- 
demic proportions in at least two 
States. 

The State crippled children’s 
agency is the agency legally respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions 
of the Social Security Act for ser- 
vices “for children who are crippled 
or who are suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling.” Since 
acute poliomyelitis is a condition 
which leads to crippling and ac- 
counts for a substantial proportion 
of the children coming to the atten- 
tion of the State agency who require 
orthopedic care, the official State 
crippled children’s agency is respon- 
sible for seeing to it that children 
with acute poliomyelitis receive the 
care and treatment they need. In 
order to meet its broad responsibil- 
ity, the State crippled children’s 
agency must take leadership in over- 
all planning for the care of these 
children so that all of them will get 
the best quality of care possible, re- 
gardless of whether or not the care 
is to be paid for, in whole or in part, 
by the official agency, 

If children with poliomyelitis—as 
with all other children with physical 
handicaps—are to get the kinds of 
care and the quality of care they 
need, it is clear that all State and 
local community resources, public 
and private, must be used fully and 
appropriately. The importance of 
cooperation by the crippled chil- 
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dren’s agency with all agencies and 
organizations concerned with the 
care of crippled children was recog- 
nized in the original Social Security 
Act. With the growing interest of 
many citizen groups in one or an- 
other aspects of the care of children 
who are crippled or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped, the problem of 
cooperation and coordination has be- 
come increasingly important and in- 
creasingly complex. The Children’s 
Bureau Advisory Committee on Ser- 
vices for Crippled Children, realizing 
the difficulty of the problem, has 
made this recommendation : 

The responsibility for the direction and 
administration of the over-all plan and 
program for the care of handicapped chil- 
dren should rest with the officially desig- 
nated State and National agencies, and 
all efforts of voluntary agencies should 
fall within the pattern of adjuncts and 
aids to the official services. 


This recommendation states a prin- 
ciple that is undoubtedly accepted by 
the official State crippled children’s 
agencies. The implementation of 
this principle in the provision of care 
for the child with acute poliomy- 
elitis, as in the provision of services 
for children with other handicapping 
conditions, will require careful 
thought and planning and a good 
deal of time and effort. 

Certain aspects of advance plan- 
ning for meeting a possible epidemic 
of poliomyelitis are not the primary 
responsibility of the crippled chil- 
dren’s agency. Reporting of cases, 
recognition of an impending epi- 
demic and other epidemiological 
studies, as well as measures for con- 
trol of the cpidemic, are the respon- 
sibility of the appropriate divisions 
within the State health department. 
These functions are distinct from the 
responsibility for services to children 
with poliomyelitis even if the crip- 
pled children’s agency is in the 
health department. The crippled 
children’s agency, or the crippled 
children’s division of the health de- 
partment, would of course need to 
be well-informed as to how these 
functions were being carried out. 
The services for which the crippled 
children’s agency must plan are case 


finding, diagnostic services, medical 
and related care, hospital and con- 
valescent care, and aftercare. 

The Children’s Bureau has been 
asked by a number of States for sug- 
gestions as to advance planning to 
meet epidemics of poliomyelitis, 
Some important points to be consid- 
ered in planning for these services 
have been outlined by the Children’s 
Bureau and sent to the State crip- 
pled children’s agencies with a re- 
quest for comments. 

e 


Texas Plan for Crippled 
Children’s Services Ap- 
proved 


On June 7, 1945, the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau approved a plan 
efor the remainder of the fiscal year 
1945 for services to crippled chil- 
dren submitted by the Texas State 
Department of Health. This fol- 
lowed transfer of the responsibility 
for administration of the Texas pro- 
gram of services to crippled children 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the State Department of 
Health. This transfer was brought 
about by an act of the State legisla- 
ture, signed by the Governor 
May 16. 

The approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Health plan for services to 
crippled children puts an end to the 
concern expressed by many in Texas 
as to whether Federal funds for care 
of crippled children would be dis- 
continued following the hearing 
called by the Secretary of Labor and 
held on May 1. This hearing was 
for the purpose of determining 
whether there was failure on the 
part of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation to comply substantially with 
any provisions required by title V, 
part 2, of the Social Security Act to 
be included in a State plan for ser- 
vices for crippled children. Testi- 
mony was presented at the hearing, 
and a full record was transmitted to 
the Secretary of Labor for review 
and action. However, because of 
the transfer of administrative re- 
sponsibility from the State Depart- 
ment of Education to the State De- 
partment of Health, the Secretary 
of Labor has closed the case without 
further action and on June 5 so noti- 
fied the Governor of Texas and the 
State Superintendent, Department 
of Education. 
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} health department. 


An educational campaign to com- 
pat diarrhea in babies is being con- 
ducted by the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Health Department through a per- 
manent council on diarrhea control 
composed of representatives of the 
health department and of 28 local 
social-service agencies and civic 
groups. 

' Last year in San Antonio almost 
250 children under 2 years of age 
died of diarrhea, most of them dur- 
ing May, June, and July. This year 
the city’s effort to prevent such 
deaths began in the early spring. At 
that time, volunteer workers—many 
of them mothers—who had_ been 
trained under the direction of the 
diarrhea- control council, began 
house-to-house educational visiting, 
each such visit to be followed by a 
visit by a health-department sani- 
arian. At the same time teachers 
in the elementary schools began in- 
structing their pupils in methods of 
preventing diarrhea, using material 
prepared for the purpose by the 
Printed mate- 
rial was also given the pupils to take 
home to their parents. Because San 
Antonio has a large Spanish-speak- 
ing population the material for the 
pupils was prepared in both English 
and Spanish. 


For Mothers—An 
Illustrated Leaflet 

An illustrated leaflet, both in En- 
glish and in Spanish, was prepared 
by the health department for distri- 
bution to mothers. This reads as 
tollows : 

“Diarrhea (summer complaint) is car- 
ted by dirty hands, dirty food, dirty bot- 
les, dirty nipples, and flies. Keep your 
aby from having diarrhea. 

“l. Baby must be in bed alone. 

“2. Cover bed with mosquito netting. 
“3. Soiled diapers must be kept cov- 
ted. 

“4. Good care will keep your baby well. 
“Boil all cooking utensils, all bottles 
nd nipples, all drinking water for the 
aby 


“Wash all fruit, such as apples, oranges, 

and bananas, before giving it to a baby. 
“If your baby does get diarrhea, take 
‘im to your doctor immediately, or to a 
lospital clinic.” 
. When a volunteer worker visits a 
home, she gives the mother one of 
these leaflets and explains each 
point. 
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San Antonio Fights Baby Diarrhea 


So that nurses and sanitarians 
may know where they are needed 
most in protecting babies from diar- 
rhea, each volunteer worker that 
visits a home to instruct the mother 
reports to the health department 
upon home conditions such as the 
number of children under 2 years of 
age, whether there are screens to 
keep out flies, whether there is any 
way to keep milk cold, how garbage 
and waste water are disposed of, 
kind of toilet, and whether or not 
mother has a pan for sterilizing 
nursing bottles, a covered bucket for 
soiled diapers, and mosquito netting. 
A committee of the diarrhea council 
endeavors to make these necessities 
available to families that are without 
them. Through the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce a revolving fund of 
$500 has been set up to purchase 
such materials. 

For Health Workers— 
“The Key to Health” 

Health-department sanitarians 
who visit homes after receiving the 
reports of the volunteer workers 
check on possible places where flies 
breed, such as uncovered garbage 
cans, and try to obtain the coopera- 
tion of the owner of the house in 
correcting such conditions. 

Each volunteer worker and health- 
department sanitarian wears a badge 
showing a picture of a key and the 
words: “For health. This worker 
carries the key to health. Ask for 
it.” On the reverse of the badge are 
the same words in Spanish. 

An educational motion picture 
prepared for the campaign, with nar- 
ration both in Spanish and in En- 
glish, is shown at local theaters to 
teach parents what they can do to 
prevent diarrhea in their babies. 
Speakers to address groups desiring 
information on diarrhea prevention 
have been arranged for by the coun- 
cil, and radio programs are pre- 
sented. 


For Sick Babies— 
Proper Care 

When a baby is found by a worker 
to have diarrhea, the case is referred 
promptly to a private physician or a 
hospital clinic, through the work of 
the council’s sick-baby committee 
and nursing committee. The nurs- 


ing committee, which is composed of 
all the public-health nurses on the 
staff of the city health department, 
follows up each case after the baby 
is sent home from a hospital clinic, 
to see that he gets proper care. 

In each of the 11 permanent well- 
baby conferences held weekly in the 
city the nurses teach control of in- 
fant diarrhea through individual 
conferences with each mother and 
through group conferences. At these 
conferences a method of sterilizing 
the baby’s milk mixture is demon- 
strated using a sterilizer improvised 
from a 5-quart oil can, in which the 
filled bottles are boiled and then set 
aside to be used in the next 24 hours. 
Covering the baby’s bed with mos- 
auito netting is demonstrated. The 
importance of general cleanliness is 
discussed and is correlated with 
everything that is done. The value 
of breast feeding as compared with 
bottle feeding in preventing diarrhea 
is stressed. 

Further information with regard 
to the campaign may be had by writ- 
ing to Dr. Lewis C. Robbins, Direc- 
tor of Public Health, 128 West 
Commerce Street, San Antonio 5, 
Texas. 


Children’s Bureau Advo- 
cates Justice to All Groups 


Soon after the War Department’s 
order lifting the ban on residence of 
persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Oregon, Washington, and California 
became effective (Jan. 2, 1945), the 
Committee on American Principles 
for Fair Play asked the Children’s 
3ureau for a statement of its policy 
regarding race, color, and creed. 
The response of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau was as follows: 


The Children’s Bureau consistently ad- 
vocates justice to all people in all aspects 
of life regardless of race, color, or creed, 
and especially equal access of all children 
to all services and opportunities promot- 
ing their health, education, and welfare. 
Administration of all services for which 
Children’s Bureau is responsible, includ- 
ing maternal and child health, emergency 
maternity and infant care, crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare, is based on this 
principle. We are particularly interested 
in opportunities that will be afforded to 
loyal persons of Japanese ancestry return- 
ing to their former homes and communi- 
ties, or relocating elsewhere. The Bureau 
will give all possible cooperation in work- 
ing out plans for mothers and children. 
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Problems of Children 


A committee of the National 
Commission on Children in War- 
time, appointed to consider prob- 
lems of children in liberated coun- 
tries, met on June 11, 1945, to con- 
sider these urgent problems, includ- 
ing displaced children and other 
children in need of rehabilitation, 
and conferred with representatives 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The committee adopted a state- 
ment of principles and directed a 
subcommittee to confer with the 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
General of UNRRA. The members 
of the subcommittee were: Leonard 
W. Mayo, chairman; Leona Baum- 
gartner, M.D., Director, Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health, New York City; Maxwell 
Hahn, Field Foundation; J. Milton 
Patterson, Director, Maryland State 
Department of Welfare; Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau. 

The statement is as follows: 
.1. The committee of the Nation- 
al Commission on Children in 
Wartime, appointed to consider 
problems of children in liberated 
countries, desires to express confi- 
dence in the soundness of the gen- 
eral approach of UNRRA to the 
complex problems which confront it 
and appreciation of the substantial 
progress already made in such coun- 
tries as Greece, Italy, and Jugosla- 
via in the face of inevitable political 
and technical obstacles. 

2. The committee calls attention 
to the fact that the basic interna- 
tional agreements which led to the 








The Minister of Health, Great Britain, 
is inviting all local authorities with ex- 
perience in billeting under the Government 
evacuation plan to draw up a list of house- 
holders who have successfully looked after 
evacuated children and who may be will- 
ing to act as foster parents to other chil- 
dren. The Ministry feels that the experi- 
ence gained during evacuations can be 
used to the advantage of orphans and 
other children who become the responsi- 
bility of local authorities or voluntary 
organizations. British Information Serv- 
ice: Information Division Circular No. 
56, New York, Jan. 10, 1945. 
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in Liberated Countries 


Photograph by United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 


SAFE NOW from bombs, the war for 
these little Yugoslavs, getting off a train 
at Suez, and for many thousands like 
them, will not be over until they are home. 


creation of UNRRA specifically 
provided that all foreign-relief pro- 
grams operated in a given country 
be carried out with the agreement 
and cooperation of UNRRA and 
urges that this policy be kept clear- 
ly in mind. 

3. The committee emphasizes 
the importance of carrying out all 
measures relating to the care of dis- 
placed children under the direction 
of UNRRA with the counsel of 
qualified child health and_ social 
workers and in accordance with 
policies laid down by such authori- 


BOOK 


Foop FOR THE Wor.p. Edited by Theo- 
dore W. Schultz. University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 353 pp. $3.75. 


This book consists of the 23 papers 
and related discussion that made up the 
program of the Twentieth Institute of the 
Norman Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion, held at the University of Chicago 
September 4 to 8, 1944. Under the theme, 
“Food in International Relations,” the 
several sections deal with “The Food 
Movement,” “Population,” “Nutrition,” 
“Food Supplies,” “International Rela- 
tions,” and “Consequences and Policy.” 
Although most of the authors and discus- 


ties. These policies should be di- 
rected toward alleviating the emo- 
tional as well as the physical stresses 
under which these children suffer. 

4. The committee urges that 
identification of displaced children 
should take precedence in programs 
for their care, in order that it may 
be possible promptly to restore them 
to their own families or relatives 
wherever possible. Policies should 
be developed immediately by the 
highest Army authorities and 
UNRRA in regard to the services 
to be rendered by UNRRA in deal- 
ing with displaced children in terri- 
tories under military control. 

5. With regard to urgent food 
needs of children in liberated coun- 
tries, the committee makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

The attention of the American people 
should be called to the deplorable state 
of malnutrition now existing in many 
countries of Europe, and to the fact that 
the coming winter promises from this 
standpoint to be the most menacing of the 
war. This crisis cannot possibly be met 
without exports of meat and milk prod- 
ucts and other protected foods far in ex- 
cess of those now permitted under Goy- 
ernment regulations. The regulations are 
based on an inadequate faith in the will- 
ingness of the American people to make 
minor sacrifices in the cause of humanity. 
This willingness, publicly expressed, 
would, the committee believes, lead to 
modification of the regulations. 


As President Truman has said, 
“Beyond our tremendous military 
requirements lies the task of work- 
ing with other nations to help liber- 
ated peoples regain their strength 
and rebuild their countries. There 
can be no lasting peace in a hungry 
world. We Americans must do our 
part to help swell the Nation’s food 
supply.” 


NOTE 


sants are Americans, many of them have 
been associated with international activi- 
ties in the fields of agriculture, popula- 
tion studies, food economics, or nutrition. 
There are stimulating clashes of opinion 
on many points, but no challenge of the 
fundamental statement from the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agti- 
culture that “the first cause of hunger 
and malnutrition is poverty.” Although 
the reader is not likely to be equally in- 
terested in all tiese facets of the interna- 
tional food problem, he is almost sure to 
be rewarded both by the competent treat: 
ment of his special concerns and by the 
brilliant essays on general policy. 
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CHILD-WELFARE WORKERS ARE COUNTED 


One of the most critical problems 
conironting administrators of public 
child-welfare programs during the 
war has been the personnel situation. 
To provide base lines for measuring 
changes in this situation, Nation- 
wide and in the various States, dur- 
ing the remainder of the war period 
and afterward, the Children’s Bu- 
reau has recently issued comprehen- 
sive statistical data on personnel 
in public welfare agencies providing 
services (other than institutional) to 
children at the beginning of the fis- 
cal year 1944-45, based on informa- 
tion received from 47 States, Alaska. 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico." 

More than 3,600 workers were re- 
ported by the 51 jurisdictions as em- 
ployed in providing social services 
to children in their own homes and 
elsewhere under public-welfare aus- 


Professional personnel in public welfare 

agencies providing noninstitutional serv- 

ices to children in the United States, 
July 31, 1944 


Paid in 


whole or 

in part 
Paid from 
entirely Federal 
from child- 


State  welfare- 


Classification of and local service 


position Total funds funds 
re 3,637 2,986 641 
Workers providing 
service directly to 
CEPINEE <n cccsecees See 2,485 444 
Fuli-time child- 
welfare workers .. 1,734 1,348 386 
Part-time child 
welfare workers 
and other work- 
Eo ec cadens 1,195 1,137 58 
Supervisors .... .... 664 467 197 
Full-time ......... 478 302 176 
Part-time ......... 186 165 21 
Specialists ......... 44 34 10 


Includes Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and all States except 
Utah, which is not receiving Federal child 
welfare-service funds. 


pices. This figure may seem impres- 
sive, especially since it excludes 
workers attached to child-caring in- 
stitutions. The total number of 
workers also may seem large in 
comparison with previous national 
figures, for previous figures were 
limited to workers paid in whole or 
in part from Federal funds, for 
child-welfare services under the So- 
cial Security Act, and in 1944 more 


1Personnel in Public Welfare Agencies Provid- 
ing Noninstitutional Services to Children in the 
United States, July 31, 1944. Children’s Bureau, 
}. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 1945. 
Mimeographed. 
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For the first time national figures on the number 


of public child-welfare workers are available 


By EDWARD E. SCHWARTZ : 


Director, Division of Statistical 
Research, U S. Children’s Bureau. 


than four-fifths of all workers in pub- 
lic child-welfare programs were paid 
entirely from State and local funds. 

Less than half of the 3,600 work- 
ers reported were full-time child- 
welfare workers. Of 2,900 work- 
ers serving children directly, close 
to 1,200 gave only part of their time 
to services to children. About 700 
of the total were supervisors (in- 
cluding administrators and consult- 
ants), and “specialists,” a term 
which includes psychologists, home 
economists, statisticians, and other 
personnel who are not social work- 
ers, but who function in an advisory 
and service capacity to the social- 
work staff or provide specialized 
services to children. 

The figure for workers giving part 
time to providing services to chil- 
dren includes not only actual part- 
time employees, but an even larger 
number of full-time employees with 
responsibility for public assistance 
or other types of welfare programs. 
(The data are known to be incom- 
plete for the workers in this latter 
group, but are substantially com- 
plete for full-time workers. ) 

Of the 3,600 workers providing 
services to children only about 
1,750, therefore, were full-time 
child-welfare workers serving chil- 
dren directly. If the 1944 population 
of the United States under the age 
of 21 is estimated as 49,000,000, 
there was in that year 1 full-time 
noninstitutional child-welfare work- 
er for every 28,000 children in the 
country. 


Concentration of Workers 

These relatively few full-time 
child-welfare workers were concen- 
trated in a few States, more than 
half of them (980) in 8 States— 
New York, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Washington, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Connecticut. The num- 


ber of workers in these States ranged 
from 404 to 59. At the other ex- 
treme, 32 States had fewer than 25 
full-time child-welfare workers each. 

The fact that more money from 
State and local funds is available for 
employment of child-welfare work- 
ers in States with large urban popu- 
lations contributes to the concentra- 
tion of workers in such States, and 
in the urban areas of such States. Of 
the 1,350 full-time child-welfare 
workers who were paid entirely 
from State and local funds, 70 per- 
cent were employed in the 8 States 
listed in the previous paragraph. 
Moreover, 53 percent of these 1,350 
full-time workers were in 58 urban 
counties (counties in which were lo- 
cated cities of 100,000 or more pop- 
ulation). In contrast, only 7 per- 
cent of the full-time workers who 
were paid in whole or in part from 
funds for child - welfare services 
under the Social Security Act were 
located in urban areas. (Federal 
funds were used to pay, in whole or 
in part, the salaries of 27 full-time 
child-welfare workers in critical 
areas-severely affected by war condi- 
tions. ) 


Rural Needs Stressed 

Under the provisions of title V, 
part 3, of the Social Security Act 
(Child-Welfare Services) Federal 
funds are to be used to enable the 
United States through the Children’s 
Bureau to cooperate with State pub- 
lic-welfare agencies in establishing, 
strengthening, and extending child- 
welfare services, especially in pre- 
dominantly rural areas. The use of 
Federal funds under this portion of 
the act to provide workers in rural 
areas tends, within the limits of the 
funds made available, to bring about 
a wider distribution of workers 
throughout the United States. Al- 
though workers paid in whole or in 
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part from Federal funds constituted 
only 18 percent of all child-welfare 
workers, the sole, or major, group 
of public child-welfare personnel in 
a number of States consisted of 
workers so paid. This was true in, 
for example, Alaska, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, ang Texas. 

The paucity of child-welfare staff 
in large sections of the United States 
is indicated by the fact that only 550 
(18 percent) of the more than 3,100 
counties and other minor political 
subdivisions in the United States, 
have one or more workers devot- 
ing full time to child-welfare ser- 
vices. In the counties not having 
a full-time child-welfare worker, 
the time of one worker must be 
shared among two or more counties, 
or reliance must be placed on a 
worker who is giving only part time 
to work for children. Other coun- 
ties must depend on whatever ser- 
vice can be provided by staff at- 
tached to the State welfare depart- 
ment. 


Few Negro Child-Welfare 
Workers Reported 

Little utilization of Negro work- 
ers in building up _ child-welfare 
staffs is indicated by the fact that of 
the 49 States reporting information 
on the race of child-welfare workers 
only 15 States employed any non- 
white workers. Two-thirds of the 
117 nonwhite workers reported were 
employed in 5 States, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Lag in Salary Increases 

The salary scale, of course, is one 
of the most important factors affect- 
ing the supply and distribution of 
child-welfare workers. The salaries 
of workers in rural areas are appre- 
ciably lower than those of workers in 
urban areas. The median salary for 
all the full-time child-welfare work- 
ers on July 31, 1944, was $1,985. 
The median salary of the workers in 
urban areas was $2,101, or 10 per- 


cent higher than the median for 
workers in rural areas, $1,907. 

Data available oniy for workers 
paid in whole or in part from Fed- 
eral funds showed an increase in 
median salary of less than 5 percent 
from June 1943 to July 1944—a 13- 
month period characterized by rap- 
idly rising living costs and a tight 
labor market. That salaries of 
child-welfare workers had, in gen- 
eral, increased in the early war 
period is shown in a recent report 
by the Russell Sage Foundation,’ 
but it cannot be assumed that by 
June 1943 they had risen to such a 
level that further general increases 
in 1943-44 were limited by the “Lit- 
tle Steel Formula.” 

The higher qualifications required 
in general for workers giving full 
time to child-welfare services than 
for those who divide their time be- 
tween child-welfare services and 
other welfare programs is reflected 
in salary differentials. Whereas the 
median salary rate for full-time case 
workers was $1,985, that for part- 
time case workers was $1,648. Full- 
time child-welfare case supervisors 
have a median salary rate of $2,608, 
compared with $2,171 for supervis- 
ors giving only part time to child- 
welfare services. 

The extreme instability of the sit- 
uation with regard to child-welfare 
personnel under war conditions is 
evidenced by the fact that on July 
31, 1944, the proportion of all the 
workers who had been in their posi- 
tions less than 1 year was more than 
one-third. Statistics available only 
for workers paid in whole or in part 
from Federal funds show that in 
June 1943, 53 percent of such work- 
ers had been employed in their posi- 
tions less than 1 year, and in July 
1944 this percentage was down to 
47. These data provide a general 
indication that there was less staff 
change in 1944 than in 1943. - 





“Hurlin, Ralph: The Recent Trend of Salaries 
in Child-Welfare Agencies. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1944. 14 pp. 


Children’s Bureau Terminates Responsibility for 
Social-Statistics Project 


The Children’s Bureau termi- 
nated its responsibility for the oper- 
ation of the social-statistics project 
on June 30, 1945, because of in- 
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ability to obtain increased funds for 
strengthening and expanding the 
program. It was believed that con- 
tinuing Federal responsibility on the 


present limited basis was not justi- 
fied. Through the project, data have 
been made available on the volume 
and cost of over 20 types of health 
and welfare services in more than 
40 urban areas. 

The social-statistics project was 
undertaken originally in 1928 as a 
joint responsibility of the Local 
Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago and the 
Association of Community Chests 
and Councils. The Children’s Bu- 
reau took over the project in 1930 
when the Bureau was one of the few 
agencies in the Federal Government 
to have a well-developed social-wel- 
fare program. The value of the pro- 
ject for local community planning, 
especially as related to child health 
and welfare, was recognized, and it 
was hoped that the original coverage 
of 29 urban areas would be ex- 
panded to include all urban areas in 
the country. 

Lack of sufficient funds for the 
operation of the social-statistics pro- 
ject has resulted in the inability to 
increase the number of participating 
areas as originally planned (the 
areas now included do not consti- 
tute a representative sample of all 
urban areas in the country), and to 
provide field service in relation to 
the work of the project. The lack of 
field service is a major deficiency 
that limits the usefulness of the pro- 
ject locally and greatly limits its 
value for national information and 
planning. Without field service it 
has been impossible to consult with 
areas on the local use of the reported 
data or to obtain the detailed knowl- 
edge of local health and welfare de- 
velopments which is essential for in- 
terpreting the reported data and for 
revising report forms and instruc- 
tions. It has not been possible to 
adapt report forms and instructions 
to changing conditions in fields of 
service covered by the project. 

The Children’s Bureau will con- 
tinue its interest in statistics on, lo- 
cal child health and welfare pro- 
grams. The Bureau’s responsibility 
for operating the various grant-in- 
aid programs has resulted in the de- 
velopment of reporting relationships 
between the Children’s Bureau and 
the State agencies responsible for 
administering the programs. The 
emphasis of these Federal-State re- 
lationships is on obtaining adequate 
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Nation-wide statistics through State 
agencies and on encouraging and 
assisting these agencies in develop- 
ing programs of research and statis- 
tics in child health and welfare on 
State and local levels. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has provided, and 
will continue to provide, all possible 
assistance to State agencies in the 
development of these programs with 
the recognition that local reporting 


and research are basic to State-wide 
and Nation-wide statistics. In this 
way it will be possible to continue to 
meet to a limited extent the needs 
of the Bureau, of State agencies, and 
of local areas for current reports on 
the child health and welfare services 
which are provided, as well as for 
research on the need for service, 
nature of service, and results of 
service. 


Emergency Maternity and Infant-Care 


Program 


@ Nearly 850,000 cases authorized 
@ One application only required 
@ Ruling on prepaid service benefits 


Through May 31, 1945, a total of 
845,969 authorizations have been 
made for mothers and infants to re- 
ceive medical, hospital, and nursing 
care under the Emergency Matern- 
ity and Infant Care program admin- 
istered by State health departments 
under plans approved by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Authorized by Con- 
gress on March 18, 1943, this pro- 
gram has been in full operation since 
March 1944 in all 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 
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Under a new administrative pol- 
icy for this program, the wife of a 
serviceman may make application for 
care for her unborn baby at the same 
time she applies for obstetric care 
for herself. Formerly it was re- 
quired for wives to make separate 
application for their babies after 
birth. 

e 

Several State health-agency off- 
cials have requested that an interpre- 
tive policy statement be issued to 
clarify the recommendations of the 
Children’s Bureau with reference to 
use by recipients of emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care of medical 
and/or hospital prepaid service 
benefits under voluntary plans. 

The basic policy governing this 
question is given in Emergency Ma- 
ternity and Infant-Care Information 
Circular No. 1 (Revised March 
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1945), Section II, 9, which reads as 
follows: 

Physicians’ services will not be author- 
ized if the patient or someone in behalf 
of the patient is to pay for hospital care; 
and hospital care will not be authorized if 
the patient or someone in behalf of the 
patient is to pay the physician for medical 
care. 

In order to clarify the question 
regarding the use of medical and/or 
hospital service benefits by recipi- 
ents under the emergency maternity 
and infant-care program the follow- 
ing policy statement is issued, effec- 
tive July 1, 1945: 

Prepaid medical and /or hospital ser- 
vice benefits for maternity or infant 
care are considered as payments made 
in behalf of the patient ; however, cash- 
indemnity insurance benefits paid to 
the insured are not considered as pay- 
ments made in behalf of the patient. 

This policy statement, it is be- 
lieved, is consistent with the original 
intent of Section II, 9, and is in con- 
formity with the basic philosophy of 
the emergency maternity and infant- 
care program, that services are to be 
made available to all eligible wives 
and infants on the same basis and 
without regard to their economic re- 
sources. Use of prepaid service 
benefits for maternity and infant 
care would greatly reduce services 
available to servicemen’s dependents 
for other illnesses, because many 
prepaid and/or hospital benefit con- 
tracts limit the care for which pay- 
ment may be made in a given period 
of time. 


Although reports will no longer 
be obtained by the Children’s Bu- 
reau through the social statistics 
project, many of the areas that have 
been participating in the project 
have indicated a strong interest in 
continuing it locally. Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., will pro- 
vide assistance to these communities 
until other plans can be made for 
national supervision of the project. 


BOOK NOTES 


It’s a WIsE ParENT, by Mollie Stevens 
Smart and Russell Cook Smart. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1944. 206 pp. $2. 

“If we can help other young parents to 
enjoy themselves as parents, to see and 
appreciate the aspects of parenthood that 
are fun, and not be weighed down by their 
grave responsibilities, we will be very 
pleased,” say the authors of this book in 
their preface. And they do a good job 
of it, too. Although the book is not what 
might be called a basic one—it is not a 
complete guide—it is delightful supple- 
mentary reading from which fathers and 
mothers can profit through developing 
sound attitudes and practical techniques. 
Because the whole span of childhood is 
discussed in a small space, the book is 
necessarily sketchy at some points; this 
weakness would have been compensated 
for if the authors had extended their an- 
notated bibliography to include a more 
complete indication of the sources of in- 
formation that parents need. As far as 
the text itself goes, it is thought-provok- 
ing as well as entertaining, and it does 
particularly well in showing how fathers 
as well as mothers can be practicing 
parents. 

The authors, who are parents as well as 
child psychologists, suggest that it’s a 
wise parent who knows not only his own 
child but himself or herself. Although 
understanding yourself may not banish all 
your troubles, they say, it may enable you 
to create the relaxed atmosphere in which 
the parents and children live together most 
happily. 





Micropes THAT CRIPPLE, written and 
illustrated under the direction of Ed- 
ward L. Compere, M. D., by T. Arthur 
Turner, National Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio, 1944. 241 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is a book for the intelligent lay- 
man. According to the foreword, it “has 
been put together on the theory that there 
are a certain number of people in the 
country who, though they have neither the 
time nor the inclination to search through 
a vast and scattered technical literature, 
want to acquire a valid and organized idea 
of the relationship of pathogenic micro- 
organisms to human deformity.” 
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TRAIN YOUNG FARM WORKERS FOR SAFETY 


Accidents will happen to city 
youngsters who work on farms, 
even under the supposedly best-reg- 
ulated programs. National Farm 
Safety Week, being observed this 
year during the week of July 22-28, 
is a good time for persons respon- 
sible for emergency farm-labor pro- 
grams to remind themselves of the 
continued need for teaching young 
workers how to keep from getting 
hurt. 

The need for such instruction is 
brought to mind whenever accidents 
to young workers are reported. One 
such report, on insured boys and 
girls working under emergency 
farm-labor programs! lists the death 
in New York State of a 14-year-old 
boy through a tractor accident that 
happened while he was at work. It 
is well known that tractors and 
other machinery form a major cause 
of accidental deaths among farm 
workers, and also that the wartime 
shortage of new machines and of 
skilled repairmen creates an even 
greater machine hazard. Moreover, 
much machinery now in use on farms 
is without adequate guards, is worn 
out, or is obsolete, and is therefore 
especially dangerous. 

The same report states that a 15- 
year-old boy in Vermont lost the 
sight of one eye after a foreign body 
lodged in it. This accident also oc- 
curred while the boy was working. 

One 15-year-old boy worker in 
Missouri suffered a badly injured 
back in a truck accident, and the cost 
of medical and hospital care amount- 
ed to more than $200. Accidents 
occurring during transportation of 
farm workers in trucks are often the 
cause of serious and even fatal in- 
juries. 

A less serious type of injury is 
ivy poisoning. But 12 boys and girls 
with cases of poison ivy or poison 
oak required medical care costing 
$384, an average of $32 a case. 
These high costs may have been 
partly due to the distances that the 
doctors had to travel to reach the 

1Botts, Ralph R.: Experience of 21 Report- 
ing Companies With the Victory Farm Volun- 
teer and Farm Cadet Victory Corps Accident 
Policies in 1944 (including Insurance Proposals 
for 1945). U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, 1945. 5 pp. Mimeographed. 
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EVEN THE WORST SHORTAGE of farm labor is no justification for taking chances 
with the safety and health of young workers. The little girl on the left is too young 
to be working atop a tall ladder. Her basket, in a very unsafe position, may topple and 


carry her with it to the ground. 


patients, as in some areas it is cus- 
tomary for the doctor to charge a set 
rate per mile in addition to his fee. 
But the poison-ivy and poison-oak 
hazard is worth remembering when 
supervisors are reminding young- 
sters that working clothes should 
cover arms and legs. Experienced 
farm workers cover their arms and 
legs, not only to avoid ivy poisoning, 
but also to avoid excessive exposure 
to the sun. (In the picture on this 
page, two of the girls have not only 
bare legs, but bare arms and shoul- 
ders. ) 

The importance of proper cloth- 
ing for protection is suggested also 
by two cases of foot injury. A Colo- 
rado boy, 15 years old, stepped on a 
nail while at work and had to be 
treated by a physician; likewise an 
Ohio boy of 10. Of course, every 
farm worker should wear shoes 
while working. (In this connection, 
note the girl on the left in the pic- 


Barefooted, she runs risks of injury and infection. 


ture. She is barefooted, and there- 
fore is liable to foot injury. ) 

Ladder accidents were responsible 
for injuries to two boys of 13 in the 
State of Washington. One of these 
fell from a ladder while working; 
one jumped. Both needed medical 
attention. (Ladders of a safe type, 
as shown in the picture on this page, 
help in preventing falls. Safety in- 
struction will help to keep young- 
sters from jumping off ladders.) 

All the children and young people 
who suffered the injuries listed in 
the foregoing paragraphs were cov- 
ered by personal accident insurance 
policies that provided for medical 
and hospital care plus a_ given 
amount of cash in the event of death 
or loss of a member. But accident 
insurance does not bring back a life 
or an eye, nor does it make up for 
pain. 

However, it must be remembered 
that many boys and girls who are in- 
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jured at work have not the benefit 
of insurance, and sometimes the cost 
ot medical and hospital care uses up 
all the money they receive for their 
summer’s work, or more. 

It is hoped that this summer more 
of the young workers will be trained 


to give due regard to their health 
and safety while at work. The motto 
of the boys and girls, of their super- 
visors, and of their employers should 
be: No avoidable accidents or ill- 
nesses this season. 

But in any event, these young 


workers should also be protected 
financially by workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance to cover accidents at 
work, by insurance during transpor- 
tation, or by some other means of 
providing for their expenses in cas 
of accident. 





Safety Check List for Young Farm Workers 


The following check list has been prepared for the use of young farm workers by the National Safety Council. 
For further information write to the National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


I WATCH MY HEALTH 
I had a medical check-up. The [| 


doctor says I’m fit for the 
job. 


— 


get at least 8 hours of sleep 
every night. 


— 


wear comfortable shoes, a 
broad-brimmed hat and 
light-colored clothes that fit 
well and cover my arms and 
legs. 


a 


expose my arms and shoul- 
ders gradually and for short 
periods when I want to de- 
velop a suntan. 


— 


take no chances with infec- 
tion. I get first aid for even 
the smallest cuts and 
scratches. 


LS) ok) 


I USE CARE ON 
LADDERS 
make sure that ladders are 


strong and set solidly at the 
proper angle. 


— 


oa 


face the ladder when climb- 
ing and hold on with both 
hands. 


— 


never carry things in my 
hands while climbing. 


me 


keep myself well balanced at 
all times. 


ot 


avoid overreaching by mov- 
ing the ladder when neces- 
sary. 


Ld ted a GP 


I EAT THE RIGHT FOOD 
I eat a good breakfast, carry a [ ] 


hearty lunch. 


I carry a small midmorning 
and midafternoon snack 
(like some fruit or cookies ) 
when hours are long and the 
work is hard. 


drink plenty of clean cool [ 


— 


(not ice cold) water, but do 
not drink water from ponds, 
creeks, or open wells. 


Lom) 


eat extra salt during hot 
weather (unless I have dia- 
betes or heart trouble) to 
replace the salt lost in per- 
spiration, 


— 


HANDLE TOOLS AND 

MACHINERY WITH 
RESPECT 

always cut away from myself 


when using a knife or other 
sharp tools. 


— 


I never run with sharp tools 
in my hand or mouth. 


cod 


use the right tool for each 
job and make sure that I 
know exactly how to use it. 


I never wear ties, loose clothes, 
or floppy gloves around 
moving machinery. 


— 


never unclog, oil, or adjust 
a machine unless it is com- 
pletely stopped. 


mt) Gis 


I USE MUSCLES 
CORRECTLY 


I take it easy the first few 
days on the job in order to 
work myself into condition 
gradually. 


I bend my knees instead of my 
back when working on low 
jobs. 


I keep my back straight when [] 


lifting. 


I don’t show off. I call for 
help when the job is too 
heavy. 


_ 


learn to do each job effi- 
ciently without lost motion. 


I AM ORDERLY WHEN 
RIDING TRUCKS OR 
BUSSES 


follow directions of the 
driver or supervisor care- 
fully. 


— 


I get on and off the truck only 
when it is standing still. 


I never hang on the side of the 
truck or ride on the running 
boards. 


I don’t scuffle or engage in 
horseplay while riding. 


_ 


never stick my head, arms, 
or legs out of bus windows 
or beyond the edge of truck 
bodies. 


ek ae 
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Court Action in Child-Labor Cases 


Taking employers to court is a last resort in enforcing child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Nore.—Most employers really desire to 
comply with child-labor standards of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and for these, 
eve. when violations are found on an in- 
spection, a warning from the Children’s 
Bureau against further violations is usu- 
ally sufficient. The provisions of the law 
are explained to the employer when the 
inspection is made. If he has failed to 
take advantage of the protection we can 
give him through age certificates he is 
urged to obtain them for all minors he 
employs. He is informed of any child- 
labor violations found, and is told where 
certificates may be obtained. Compliance 
is thus gained in the vast majority of 
cases through educational means. 

Some employers, however, are willing 
to take the risk involved in employing 
illegal child labor. For these, legal ac- 
tion is the only preventive against future 
violations. In addition, there are em- 
ployers who in violating the act indicate 
such gross negligence or careless disre- 
gard for its requirements that legal action 
is necessary. 

The following cases are examples of 
willful and flagrant violation, for which 
the prosecutions provided by the act were 
felt to be necessary. These violations in- 
clude cases where children under 16 were 
employed contrary to the law’s basic 16- 
year minimum-age provision and also 
cases where minors under 18 were em- 
ployed contrary to hazardous-occupations 
orders issued under the act. The court 
in every instance found the defendants 
guilty and imposed fines. 


Canneries 


After acknowledging that he had 
hired minors under 16 during the 
1942 canning season, the president 
of a vegetable cannery boasted that 
he could employ under-age minors 
again in 1943 by carrying them on 
the payroll under assumed names. 
The attitude of this employer, whose 
cannery had been previously in- 
spected four times and who was sec- 
retary-treasurer of another cannery 
that had been previously inspected 
three times, led to an investigation 
of conditions in both plants. It was 
found that during the 1943 canning 
season 14 under-age minors had 
been employed at one of these can- 
neries as well as 1 minor 17 years 
old who was employed as a motor- 
vehicle driver in violation of the haz- 
ardous-occupations order that sets 
a minimum age of 18 years for this 
occupation. The other cannery had 
employed 17 children under 16 years 
of age , 
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Whien interviewed at the time of 
the investigation, the employer de- 
nied any knowledge of the employ- 
ment of under-age minors, although 
many of them, according to their 
statements, had been hired by him, 
and at the time of hiring they had 
told him that they were only 14 or 
15 years of age. The employer’s 
social-security records, moreover, in- 
dicated the correct age of many of 
the minors. 

The employer had been advised 
repeatedly of the protection afforded 
by age certificates, but he had made 
no attempt to obtain proof of age for 
his young workers. 

According to their signed state- 
ments, these children worked ex- 
tremely long hours, especially dur- 
ing the pea-canning season, when 
some worked from 7 a.m. until 3 or 
4 a.m. the following day. Some of 
them, moreover, had heavy and haz- 
ardous jobs. 

In each of these cases the individ- 
ual defendant was acquitted, but the 
corporate defendant was found 
guilty and was fined $600, or a total 
of $1,200 for the two plants. 

An inspection in October 1943 
disclosed illegal employment of 
minors during the 1943 canning sea- 
son by a corporation whose can- 
neries had been previously inspected 
—once in 1939 and twice in 1940. 
A number of the under-age minors 
had been hired by the assistant 
superintendent, who was familiar 
with the child-labor provisions of 
the act. 

The firm appeared to have made 
no attempt to obtain age or employ- 
ment certificates for any of the 
minors, some of whom were hired 
even after they had informed the 
employer that they were under the 
legal minimum age of 16 years. One 
of the minors, a very small, thin lad, 
13 years old, wrote a signed state- 
ment as follows: “I was hired by 
Mr. ———, who knew me person- 
ally and knew that I was 13 years 
of age.” This child also stated that 
he usually worked 10 hours or more 
a day and that one night he went to 
work at 9 p.m., worked until 7 a.m. 
the next day, went home and ate 


breakfast, returned at 9 a.m., and 
worked until 12 noon, a total of 13 
hours. 

Further evidence that the employ- 
er’s disregard of the law was not un- 
intentional is given in a written 
statement from an official of a local 
board of education. 

The superintendent of the Com- 
pany, Mr. , has been contacted or 
visited practically every school year re- 
garding the employment of school chil- 
dren. I have left with him a copy of the 
school law at different times. Mr. 
has been advised not to employ children 
of school age [under 16] in the canning 
factory. 





The corporation pleaded guilty to 
eight counts of the indictment; and 
the court imposed a fine of $320 and 
costs. 


A luggage-manufacturing 
establishment 

A company engaged in manufac- 
turing luggage was found violating 
child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in February 
1943, when the establishment was 
inspected for the second time. Six 
minors were illegally employed, 
three in violation of the basic 16- 
year minimum age established for 
general employment and three in 
violation of the hazardous-occupa- 
tions order establishing a minimum 
age of 18 years for employment in 
operation of power-driven wood- 
working machines. There were also 
25 minors claiming to be 16 or 17 
years of age who were employed 
without age certificates on file. The 
inspector explained the procedure 
for obtaining age certificates, and 
the employer agreed to obtain the 
necessary certificates at once. A 
warning letter was also written by 
the Children’s Bureau to the em- 
ployer advising him to protect him- 
self from unintentional violation of 
the act by obtaining age or employ- 
ment certificates. 

Subsequent inspections in Febru- 
ary and May 1944 revealed contin- 
ued and flagrant violations, in spite 
of the fact that the employer had re- 
peatedly agreed to obtain documen- 
tary proof of the ages of employed 
minors in order to comply with the 
child-labor provisions of the act. 
Even after acknowledging _ that 
minors often falsified their ages, and 
after each promise to comply with 
the law, the employer hired under- 
age minors, usually without requir- 
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ing any documentary proot of age. 


A 15-year-old girl, employed in viola- 
tion of the basic 16-year-old minimum 
age, reported: 

] was employed by the ——————— 
Manufacturing Company on May 2, 1944, 
by ——————,, personnel manager. | gave 
my date of birth on my application as 
June 27, 1926. I was actually born June 
27, 1928, and was only 15 years old when 
employed. I was not asked to furnish 
proof of age at any time during my em- 
ployment and am still employed at the 
present time. My work consists of cov- 
ering luggage. 


A 16-year-old boy, employed con- 
trary to the hazardous-occupations 
order setting an 18-year minimum 
age for work as driver or helper on 
motor vehicles, reported : 


I started to work on my present job 
about September 15, 1943. I work in the 
shipping department. I load trucks that 
come in on various truck lines. I ride 
down to Fifteenth and ———— on the 
truck and unload lumber from box cars. 
Sometimes I go down to the box car with 
a load of luggage and help load the box 
car. | haul lumber or luggage all week 
at times, and at times a week will go by 
when I do all my work in the plant. I 
unload all types of lumber. There is no 
regularity to my trips on the truck. One 
day about 2 weeks ago I worked 17% 
hours in 1 day unloading lumber from 
the car and riding to the plant on the 
truck where I unloaded it again. Robert 
-, who also works at the plant, 
drives the truck sometimes. 








This company was charged on 19 
separate counts, 15 involving viola- 
tions of the basic 16-year minimum 
age, and 4+ involving violations of the 
18-year minimum age established for 
hazardous occupations. An example 
of the latter group was a boy of 16 
whose work was cleaning and oiling 
machinery, and who also operated a 
resaw and was off bearer from a cir- 
cular saw. ‘The court declared that 
“any concern doing Government 
business should cooperate with Gov- 
ernment agencies. The information 
here shows that even after the de- 
fendant company had been warned, 
it continued to employ minors.” 


The court fined the firm $50 on 
each of 15 counts involving viola- 
tions of the basic 16-year minimum 
age and $759 on each of 4 counts 
involving violations of the 18-year 
minimum age for hazardous occupa- 
tions, the total fine amounting to 
$3,750. The United States district 
attorney’s office, however, joined 
the defense attorney in a plea that 
the penalty be mitigated, and after 
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reconsideration, the court fixed the 
total fine at $2,500. 
A woodworking plant 

Violations of the hazardous-occu- 
pations order that sets a minimum 
age of 18 years for work on power- 
driven woodworking machines were 
revealed in an inspection in 1944 of 
an establishment engaged in manu- 
facturing various sizes of lumber, as 
well as finished lumber products 
such as card tables and ironing 
boards. <A total of 18 minors were 
employed illegally. Twelve minors, 
six of whom were under 16 years of 
age, were employed on power-driven 
woodworking machines, and six 
were employed contrary to the basic 
16-year minimum-age standard set 
by the act for general employment. 

To cite some examples of occupa- 
tions at which children were em- 
ployed: A 14-year-old boy operated 
a circular saw, a 14-year-old girl was 
removing lumber directly from cir- 
cular saws, a 14-year-old girl was 
off bearer directly from a ripsaw, 
and a 15-year-old girl was a helper 
off bearing directly from a cut-off 
saw. 

During a previous inspection in 
1940, and again in June 1944, when 
the violations were found, complete 
information had been given company 
officials regarding the child-labor 
provisions of the act and the hazard- 
ous-occupations orders applicable to 
their industry. In spite of this, a 
17-year-old girl was hired in July 
1944—a month after the last inspec- 


tion—to work at a hazardous wood- 
working machine. She was not 
asked for any proof of age, and she 


-was still working at this occupation 


in August 1944. 

Criminal action was _ brought 
against the company, and a fine of 
$500 was imposed. 


BOOK NOTE 


DouBLE AND TREBLE LIABILITY CASES OF 
ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED Minors AMONG 
COMPENSABLE WORKMEN’s COMPENSA- 
TION CAsES SETTLED IN 1944. Statisti- 
cal Release No. 3159. Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, Madison, 1945. 
11 pp. 


The Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin has recently issued a statistical re- 
port concerning illegally employed minors 
to whom double or treble indemnity was 
paid under the provisions of the Wiscon- 
sin Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
report shows that cases of this nature 
have increased each year since 1940— 
from 37 in that year to a peak of 257 in 
1944. The latter figure represents 20 
percent of the total of 1,297 cases of 
injuries to minors of permit age that 
were settled in 1944. 

The Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act provides that increased com- 
pensation be paid to minors suffering a 
compensable injury while illegally em- 
ployed. In general, double indemnity is 
payable when the employer has failed to 
obtain a child-labor permit for the child, 
and treble indemnity is due when the em- 
ployer has “required, suffered, or permit- 
ted” the minor to work in an employ- 
ment prohibited to a child of his age. 
The additional compensation must be 
paid by the employer himself, not by the 
insurance company. 





Go-to-School Drives Get 
Under Way 


This year communities are gear- 
ing for Go-to-School drives more 
vigorously, even, than last year when 
they put a stop in many places to 
the drastic falling-off of high-school 
enrollment. 

Parents, unions, employers, and 
civic leaders are concerned, and 
rightly so, about what will happen 
to our teen-agers when peace is won. 

During war, they have done yeo- 
man service, speeding up—even giv- 
ing up school so that they can help 
us get on with our business. With 
peace, they will have to take over 
vastly more difficult and responsible 
duties. There is no easy peace 
ahead of them. 





One thing above all others stands 
out. We want our boys and girls to 
have all the schooling they can use, 
and to have it now. That is the mo- 
tive-power behind the Go-to-School 
drives that are shaping up here and 
there across the country. 


The back cover of this issue of 
THE CHILD carries a message to 
boys and girls which agencies and 
organizations might display on bul- 
letin boards and in centers where 
youngsters gather. 


The Children’s Bureau and the 
U. S. Office of Education would 
welcome reports from community 
groups which are staging Go-to- 
School drives this summer and fall. 
If you know of any activities, won't 
you write us about them? 
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